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SCHOOL-COMMUNITY LIAISON— 


A NEW APPROACH 


From the earliest development of public education 
in America there has been a significant failure to fix 
responsibility and co-ordinate action in the interstitial 
area between school and community. Urbanization 
and the development of the experience-centered cur- 
riculum have accentuated the seriousness of the prob- 
lem. It has become increasingly obvious that, in the 
formidable undertaking of bringing the community 
into the school, the value and often contraprerequisite 
of bringing the school into the community have been 
considerations all tog frequently underemphasized. 
But even in towns and cities, where the school has 
provided aggressive and otherwise effective leadership 
in community affairs, problems of direct mutual con- 
cern to both school and community have persisted. 
Long the bane of conscientious educators has been the 
school’s apparent lack of interest or inability in stim- 
ulating and mobilizing community action to meet such 
problems as inadequate school guidance and other 
specialized diagnostic and remedial services, ineffec- 


tive control of unhealthy out-of-school environmental | 
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conditions, weakly supported adult-education pro- 
grams, poor job-placement facilities for graduates, 
high rate of school drop-outs, substandard health 
services, poor housing conditions, intergroup tensions, 
inadequate recreation programs, and antiquated 
methods of dealing with youth behavior problems on 
police and juvenile-court levels. These and related 
matters have always been looked upon as borderline 
activities for the school, desirable to be sure, but con- 
veniently postponable under the press of day-to-day 
administrative deadlines and limited staffs. 

The Community Youth Commission.—How school- 
men in fifty Minnesota communities are setting im- 
portant precedents in successfully meeting these and 
other hitherto unmet needs of youth, while at the same 
time revolutionizing older ideas of school public 
relations, can be best explained by a brief description 
of a comprehensive and carefully integrated three- 
year-old program sponsored and encouraged on the 
local level by the Minnesota Youth Conservation Com- 


mission. This new public agency is assisting com- 
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munities throughout the state to organize most effec- 
tively their resources and bring their sights to bear 
on problems of joint school and community responsi- 
bility through the organization of broadly representa- 
tive community councils dedicated to the co-ordination, 
planning, and development of youth programs. 
These “local youth commissions” are composed of 
delegates from. civic, fraternal, service, and social 
organizations, the schools, the churches, and all public 
and private agencies concerned with the well-being 
of young people. Youth councils—delegate assem- 
blies representing young people’s groups in the com- 
munity—are an integral part of the adult commission 
program. The problems confronting young people 
are dealt with in the tradition-honored approach of 
the New England town meeting, and the experiences, 
projects, and techniques of community organization 
successfully developed by neighboring communities 
of all sizes and locations throughout the state are 
adapted and used as they are found to be appropriate 
for meeting particular local needs. 

The broad program suggested by the Youth Con- 
servation Commission in its manual, The Community 
Organizes for Youth, serves as a flexible outline of 
aims, organization, and techniques te assist the com- 
munity groups in their planning. Each of several 
possible areas of action in the program is developed 
only as the need arises or is discovered locally. Moti- 
vating factors which initiate the establishment of a 
local commission, whether they have to do with inade- 
quate leisure-time facilities, the need for part-time 
jobs for youth, the illegal sale of beer or salacious 
literature to minors, high local frequency of juvenile 
delinquency, the lack of co-ordination between youth 
programs, or some other matter of immediate concern, 
frequently dictate what facets of the program will be 
given first consideration. 

Fundamentally, there are four basic functions un- 
dertaken by the local commissions: (1) research, (2) 
community education, (3) co-ordinating and strength- 
ening existing services, and (4) experimentation by 
pilot projects. 

Research—Most local youth commissions find it 
desirable to preface their planning by administering 
a youth-accounting inventory to determine where 
young people are spending their leisure hours, in what 
activities most youngsters would like to participate, 
health, housing, and vocational-interest data, and 
other basic socio-economic information. To assist in 
further orientation of local planning groups the state 
commission, together with the state departments of 
education, health, and welfare, will, upon the request 
of a community, survey youth services in the following 
areas: recreation, guidance, health, welfare, employ- 
ment, the church, private organizations, law-enforce- 
ment agencies, and the juvenile court. Immediate and 
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long-range recommendations made in each field are 
formulated into a blueprint for co-ordinated com- 
munity action under the sponsorship of the local 
youth commission. 

The local commission’s research committee plays a 
vital role in the development of specific programs as 
long as the commission continues to function. It 
gathers data which will indicate the need and timeli- 
ness for setting up an experimental project, for doing 
further work in a phase of community education, or 
for the co-ordination of services. Attitude polls, 
recreation-budget studies, graduate follow-up surveys, 
health-ordinance evaluations, curfew-law analyses, 
volunteer-leader directories, community-problem cen- 
suses, and studies of environmental conditions where 
young people congregate are but a few of the possi- 
ble research projects which the commission may find 
desirable to conduct. 

Community education.—Techniques of community 
education that have evolved out of the experiences of 
the youth commissions have been challenging and 
fruitful. There can be no more effective medium 
of interpreting the school’s needs than through the 
commanding voice of an organization speaking for the 
whole organized community. Speakers’ bureaus, 
staffed by local commission officers who are equipped 
with findings of youth conferences, of the research 
committee, and possibly those of the state survey 
team, are uniquely well qualified to bring home to the 
public the current needs of youth. Tape recordings 
suitable for radio presentation, regional youth con- 
ferences, mothers’ classes, parent and youth leader 
institutes, book and poster displays, newsletters, 
newspaper columns, “Back to School” campaigns, a 
“Family Week,” and similar projects are among the 
pioneering approaches with which local commissions 
are making inroads into the relatively uninvaded field 
of planned and continuous community education for 
youth. Under the youth-commission plan no longer | 
need the school bid for public attention with an 
occasional news release and PTA resolution, welcome 
though these contributions are in themselves. But 
when literally all of the clubs, agencies, and institu- 
tions in town set out to tell the school’s story by 
means of an active and well integrated campaign of 
community education, no more powerful force could 
be at work to assure popular support. 

Co-ordination—The volume of school, club, church, 
and agency activity which characterizes social life in 
an average Midwestern community is apt to be de- 
ceptive to the casual observer unfamiliar with the 
social patterns of the area. A town with a popula- 
tion of 7,000, for example, might quite reasonably 
be expected to boast 65 social and service organi- 
zations alone. Fifteen churches, several with a va- 
riety of social programs appealing to all age groups, 
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ten labor unions (a quarter of which might conduct 
regularly scheduled social programs), a multiplicity 
of public-agency sponsored, citizen-participating pro- 
grams, together with the school’s own cocurricular 
offerings, classes in adult education, and pareni- 
teacher groups, all are typically a part of the sur- 
prisingly complex mosaic of social living which might 
be found in a community of this size. 

Equally characteristic of small-town social life is 
the complete lack of effective co-ordination of pro- 
grams or projects among these several groups. That 
the long awaited appearance of a well known operatic 
star, brought to town by the American Assoc?ation of 
University Women, will somehow always manage to 
conflict with the scheduling of a baseball game spon- 
sored by the American Legion or a homecoming dance 
put on by the high school has become a regretable 
but inevitable hazard of program planning. Even 
more unfortunate is the usual crowding of programs 
over a few favored months so that a youngster may 
be deluged with a wide variety of interesting leisure- 
time attractions in the spring and summer and is left 
to his own devices for the remaining months of the 
year. Recent surveys have indicated that large groups 
of young people are never reached by any type of 
recreation program even in communities where there 
are elaborate and well financed projects in operation. 
This is especially true in towns with new residential 
areas which mushroomed during the war and in which 
local services have failed to keep pace with the need. 
Not only in recreation, but equally in the areas of 
health, welfare, and school cocurricular offerings is 
the need for community-wide planning acute. The 
broad organizational representation on each local 
commission makes the co-ordinating function a par- 
ticularly appropriate one for the group. One excel- 
lent technique which can make a substantial contribu- 
tion in this direction is the establishment of a centrally 
located “community calendar” to provide harried pro- 
gram chairmen with a convenient index of future 
activity and to point up gaps in the total program 
plan as it relates to youth. Central directories of 
local youth services can facilitate the referral of 
health, welfare, and behavior-problem cases between 
agencies. A community chest may be established to 
co-ordinate fund raising by youth-serving agencies. 
Joint and multiple sponsorship of community events 
and celebrations—Christmas and Hallowe’en parties, 
teen-age dances, junior anglers’ contests, roller-skat- 
ing parties, sleigh rides, kid’s days, and a host of 


others—affairs which in the past often created com- | 


petition and duplication between clubs—can be made 
more comprehensive and meaningful. by pooling re- 
sources under commission sponsorship. The school’s 
interest in such activities must be a real and active 
one. Although education is generally conceded to be 
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more inclusive than the school’s formal curriculum 
alone, it is equally important to acknowledge that the 
success of the school’s program will be directly re- 
lated to the degree with which it is geared to fill gaps 
in the community’s over-all youth program. The 
eommission’s role is to help in identifying these needs 
and to assist the school and other agencies in develop- 
ing the resources to fill them. 

Experimentation.—The scope of a commission’s ex- 
perimentation is virtually unlimited. Local needs are 
again the key to determine the direction in which the 
youth planners will move. In recreation, guidance, 
health, or other areas the pattern is the same: seldom, 
if ever, does a commission act as an “operative” or- 
ganization, administering an ongoing program, but 
by creating short-term experimental projects it at- 
tempts to prove the value of specific services and to 
convince existing clubs or agencies of the desirability 
of assuming them on a permanent basis. In some 
cases where the success of a pilot project has been 
demonstrated and no appropriate permanent agency 
exists to assume it, the commission may map and con- 
duct a campaign to create such an agency, ¢.9., a 
municipal recreation department, a multi-county pub- 
lic-health unit, or a county probation office. Youth 
centérs are frequently brought into existence as a 
pilot project of a local commission, later to be in- 
corporated into a public recreation program or sup- 
ported by a community chest. Big Brother programs, 
school “career weeks,” civil-defense projects, case- 
consultation panels, youth-employment bureaus, 
summer recreation programs, juvenile-detention facili- 
ties, and dozens of other projects have been success- 
fully undertaken by local youth commissions, In- 
formed, active, and co-ordinated support by all of the 
commission’s many member organizations is in itself 
positive assurance of the success of any well planned 
commission project. 

The school’s role-——Perhaps the most important 
factor in realizing the full potentialities inherent in 
the youth commission plan is that of leadership. 
The universal appeal of serving youth, together with 
the variety of interesting and useful jobs to be done 
within the organization, attracts volunteer workers 
from every well organized community in consistently 
large numbers. Valuable contributions can be made 
by persons of all ages, abilities, and interests. The 
frequency with which these volunteers turn to the 
educators in their midst for direction and leadership 
presents a challenge few sincere and professionally 
minded administrators or teachers can disregard. 
Constructive school-community relations, doubly im- 
portant if there is a recognized need for greater par- 
ticipation by all responsible members of the com- 
munity in planning as well as in supporting the 
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program of the schools, are dependent upon school 
initiative and leadership. For the 
sighted educator the local youth commission affords a 
challenging and rewarding opportunity to forge a 


able and far- 


dynamic new program of school public relations, one 
in which the promise of the closest school-community 


liaison may be fully realized. 
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It may well come to pass that our schools, every- 
where acknowledged as the bedrock of our democracy, 
will themselves discover that the single most effective 
means of advancing their own growth and progress 
lies in their skillful and energetic utilization of the 
very tools of democracy within the framework of the 
local youth commission as it is operating in Minnesota. 





THE C.P. IS KNOCKING AT THE DOORS 
OF ITALY’S SCHOOLS 


Arruvr M. SELVI 
Teachers College of Connecticut, New Britain 


Tuenre is in physies the so-called “law of elasticity” 
which states that “a body of which the size, or shape, 
or both size and shape, have been altered by the appli- 
cation of forces may, and generally does, tend to re- 
turn to its previous size and shape when the forces 


cease to act.” In like manner, as soon as the tentacu- 
lar hold of Fascism was broken as a result of the last 
war the natural reaction of exhausted Italy was to 
fall back limply on the patterns of thought which had 
prevailed before the March on Rome. Thus, the in- 
tellectual laity edged again toward pre-Fascist 
“liberalism”; the conservative middle classes returned 
to a renascent clericalism; while the more radical 
working classes and malcontents of all kinds bounced 
lustily into Communism. 

In the young Italian republic, presently engaged in 
the task of reconstruction, each of these forces is 
making strong bids for leadership. The Republic has 
now a constitution, which became effective on Jan- 
uary 1, 1948, and the principles sanctioned therein 
were subscribed to by the majority of the people's 
representatives. However, many sections of the Con- 
stitution were the 
violently disagreeing trends. 
have to be applied, therefore, those partially settled 
issues will be again the battle ground for conflicting 
forces. To complicate matters, a resurrected Fascist 
Party is now capitalizing on the confused political 
situation by seeking to reaffirm itself. 

Within this setting, it may be particularly inter- 
esting for us to examine the educational theories be- 
hind the programs of action of some prominent 
Italian leftist thinkers. Unfortunately, it will be 
necessary for us to judge these views on the basis of 
a limited body of materials available at this time. 
But b 
in reprint form in a little volume published by the 
Italian Communist Party’, we can safely assume that 

11a senola e la socictd italiana—Per un programma 
comunista di rinnovamento scolastico, published by the 
Italian C.P., s.d. 


result of compromises between 


When these principles 


ause these materials were gathered together 


their authors do represent the official Communist slant 
on educational theory. 

In an article entitled Insegnamento 
riforma Gentile (“Classical Education and the Gentile 
Reform’), Antonio Gramsci? laments the fact that 
the Gentile reform had attempted to perpetuate class 
distinetions through the school system by depriving 
the children of the masses of the “enlightening, 
humanizing effects afforded by the study of the 
classics.” Gramsci seems to feel that the mechanical 
drill of Latin and Greek grammar is as necessary for 
the formation of leaders as the study of ancient 
civilization is essential for the full development of the 
human personality. Speaking of the strenuous rote 
learning to which he himself had been subjected in 
his youth, he writes, 


classico ¢ 


Yes, we did learn Latin and Greek through the grammar 
methods, mechanically; but one should not rashly and 
unjustly accuse these methods for being mechanical and 
dry. One had to deal with little children [sic] into whom 
one had to instil certain habits of diligence, accuracy, and 
poise—even physical—and of psychie concentration. ... 


To deprive the children of the masses of their 
Latin and Greek is tantamount to depriving them of 
In the Italian schools of the 
Let every- 


their mother’s milk. 
future there should be no discrimination. 
one study the classies; the children of the poor should 
also have a right to develop a “trained mind.” “Latin 
for the proletariat” seems to be Gramsci’s slogan 
which promises esoteric powers to the infelicitous. 
The same promise of leadership through Latin is 
reiterated by Concetto Marchesi, professor of Roman 
literature, University of Padua, in another paper 
which appears in the Communist publication. “The 
new school,” says Professor Marchesi, “will have to 
be at the same time educational and strictly selective 
of individual values.” After two years of kinder- 
garten and five years of elementary school, all chil- 
dren should go to a scuola unica (general secondary 
school) where they can be exposed to Latin. What 
is Latin good for? Says Marchesi, “Latin serves 
many purposes while serving no practical purpose.” 
The classical studies accomplish a very important 
2 A. Gramsci was the founder of the Italian C.P., the 


author of Il materialismo storico e la filosofia di Benedetto 
Croce and of Lettere dal carcere. 
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function: while the little shaver is grappling with 
Cicero, Livy, Horace, Tibullus, and the syntax, his 
mind is kept free from practical considerations (sic), 
and the teacher has the opportunity to observe him, 
probe him, promote him, or hold him back until he 
learns some more. In the type of 
schools, the sons of the proletariat never had a chance 
to be subjected to this mind-broadening experience: 
“The personality was from the outset submerged or 


professional 


imprisoned in a preordained field of endeavor.” 
Well, says the eminent Latin scholar, “We don’t want 
{these children to go to] blacksmiths schools; we want 
for them a school which can allow one youngster to 
remain a worker and another to climb up higher and 
become a teacher.” Why make Latin the funda- 
mental measuring stick for the individual’s ecapabili- 
ties? Says Marchesi, “granted it is a dead language, 
this Latin language. Yet through this dead language 
ancient Rome still maintains her empire over all the 
nations, even those that never did see the Roman 


” No comment seems necessary 


legions’ eagles... . 
at this point. 

The next Communist writer to come before us is 
Antonio Banfi, professor of philosophy, University of 
Milan, and the author of an imposing number of 
books and, until recently, politically a Liberal. 

According to Banfi, rationalism. which is typically 


the philosophical theory of the middleclass man, had 


soon as it had been born. 


industrial 


died in Italy just as 
Closely connected with the 
rationalism had promoted, in the 1890's, elementary 
education for the working classes and technical and 
professional education for the “¢lite.’ Unfortu- 
nately, says Banfi, “technical and scientific instruction 
hardened into the grooves of specialization and no 
one thought of the possibility of developing a tech- 
nical-scientifie culture”: culture as opposed to mere 
technology. In the late 19th century, the classical 
romantic strain was so deeply ingrained in the Italian 


revolution, 


bourgeoisie, however, that there was no possible way 
for a cultural positivism to develop. As a result, the 
edneated middle classes slipped easily back to a his- 
torical and rhetorical neoidealism (e.9., Benedetto 
Croce), which was a fertile ground for nationalism 
(e.g., Gentile). 
North and landed capitalism in the South, Prime 
Minister Francesco Crispi sent the country on a wild- 
goose chase with the imperialistic African eampaign 
which ended in the Adowa disaster of 1896. Obvi- 
ously, the eultural baekground for such nationalistie 
policies was furnished by the humanistie studies which 
had been then, and now are, completely detached from 
the problems of everyday life. “The child who en- 
tered the Ginnasio did feel that he was being intro- 
duced into a ‘noble castle’ . . . and when he gradn- 
ated, he left with a nostalgic corner in his soul for an 


As industrial capitalism grew in the 
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ode of ‘Horace, an hexameter of Virgil, or a passage 
from Livy. ...”’ However, as the years rolled by, 
the new teachers began not to believe-any longer in 
the humanities (notice the contrast with 
Gramsci and Marchesi) and taught without any en- 
thusiasm. Today “the teacher does not know what 
he teaches nor why he teaches; the pupil [knows 
nothing of] what he learns and why he learns it.” 
Presently, “the school is neither culture nor life... 


here 


it is a factory for degrees.” 

The came World War I, followed by the Gentile 
reforms and masterly 
pedagogical lueubra- 


reform. Banfi mistrusts great 
projects “born from solitary 
tions.” School reforms should rather develop grad- 
ually out of studies, research, experimentation, and 
should unfold in harmony with the social and eco- 
nomic conditions of the nation. 

Today the school must re-examine its aims and the 
premises upon which it stands, says Banfi. It can no 
longer “take the place of the family, the community, 
or the athletic association.” Today the function of 
the school must he restricted to imparting instruction. 
The child can live his own personal life outside the 
school walls, while in school, he must learn what is to 
be taught to him. The curriculum, too, must be con- 
structed in terms of clearly defined aims and must 
be administered with perfect technical efficiency. In 
school, “not even fifteen minutes must be wasted in 
idle talk about vague topies.... Everything must 
be clearly defined, purposeful, useful; [there must be 
no doubt as to] why we teach, what we teach, or how 
we should teach.” According to Banfi, all those who 
have suffered from the evils of capitalistic imperialism 
will readily find the right answer to the question: Why 
teach? 
racy or, rather, the democratie rézime: 
formally, but substantially democratic” (read here, a 
Communistie What to teach? Unlike 
Gramsci, who wants to give the proletariat an aristo- 


Edueation is necessary to safeguard demoe- 
a régime “not 


régime). 


eratie, hnmanistie education, Banfi wants the school 
to impart “a conerete, realistic, differentiated educa- 
tion in the full consciousness of real human life in its 
entirety.” The to be 
trained specifically for the functions they are to fulfill 


citizens of tomorrow have 
in society: farmers, mechanies, technicians, govern- 
ment officials. Here an obvious question presents 
itself: Who is to determine the policies of the state? 
Savs Banfi that obviously the leaders of today, reared 
in the idealistie-capitalistie climate of the present and 
recent past, are unfit to be the policy makers. It is 
the working class, the men who toil with engines and 
tools, with the raw materials and metals of this tech- 
nical in the under- 
ground in the last days of Fascism, they are the ones 


world; those who have fought 


to become the leaders. 
ing hammers, sickles, and, monkey wrenches, repre- 


They, above all others, wield- 
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sent the true aspect of present-day civilization. Un- 
like Marchesi, who condemns the specialized profes- 
sional schools for the children of the masses, Profes- 
sor Banfi wants to multiply and specialize the profes- 
sional schools and place them in close touch with the 
industries for which they prepare their students. For 
him, technical-scientifie culture is the only humanism 
of our age. Apparently, for the average man, there 
is more poetry in the smooth hum of a well-greased 
motor than in the rythm of Petrarch’s sonnets. The 


ethics of this new “technical humanism” is not “found 
in the act of transcending a life idealized, but by liv- 


ing it while it is being organized with expert tech- 
niques.” 

The question of “how to teach” is answered by im- 
plication in the “efficiency” he 
administration of instruction. 


recommends in the 
“Not even fifteen min- 
utes should be wasted in idle talk about vague topies.” 
Instruction should be “purposeful,” intensive, imper- 
sonally imported, leaving no room for “idle talk” or 
classroom diseussion. The pupil is the recipient of, 
not the participant in, education. 

An interesting and alarming aspect of Banfi’s 
thought is that, since one cannot wait and wait— 
neither in Italy nor anywhere else—for “gradual re- 
forms to develop spontaneously, and seeing that. man- 
kind has now reached a point where class strife has 
become an historical necessity, one must see to it that 
the workers get immediately their education for lead- 
ership. Especially those “new men,” says he, “now 
emerging out of,the present struggle, who have been 
tested in the democratic [read, Communist] organiza- 
tions, are to receive the means to orient themselves 
also in the field of science so that their actions ean 
be more intelligent and fruitful and that a new ruling 
class [italies mine] can thus develop.” The sentence 
Was it just a 
miscaleulated thrust in the fire of partisan polemies, 


just quoted is rather breath-taking. 


or does the illustrious philosopher actually mean it, 
when he spenks in the same breath of “democracy” 
and of new “ruling classes”? 

Last in this brief survey of Italian Communist 
writers in the field of education is Lucio Lombardo 
Radice with his paper, Studenti nuovi per una scuola 
nuova’, The substance of this article is that all in- 
dustrial concerns should he forced to pay for the 
schooling of a certain percentage of their employees. 
The criterion for picking the individuals eligible to 
receive this free advanced training is, it appears, a 
political one. The selection shonld not be made on 
the basis of tests or competitive examinations, but 
rather “with a view to their professional records.” 
The anthor of the article explains that “if the pros- 
pective students were to be picked by the labor syndi- 

8‘*New Students for a New School,’’ first published 
in Rinascita, Togliatti’s publication (Anno IT, N. 2). 
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cates or unions, the choice would be far more rational 
[sic] than if it were made by some professors on the 
basis of a theme or an examination.” Education as 
a weapon of party politics is clearly visible here. 
Italian Communists today do not yet speak too 
openly of violent overthrow of the government. They 
know full well that Italy has seen too much violence 
in recent years for people to envisage with favor any 
Therefore, the 
watchword today is not overthrow, but infiltration. 
As soon as the existing institutions become Com- 
munist-logged, tilt it ever so slightly, and the whole 
ship of state will topple into Togliatti’s lap. How 
ean these institutions become saturated with party 
men? Send the 
children of trusted party members to the schools of 
the intelligentsia. 


philosophy that promises more of it. 


The Communist program is clear. 


As Gramsci and Marchesi suggest, 
give them Latin and a liberal education and make 
them the teachers, the representatives, the bureau- 
cratie officials of tomorrow. One of the greatest ob- 
stacles the Communists have encountered is the influ- 
ence wielded in Italy by the Catholie Church. This 
influence, say the Communists, will have to be 
smothered; private schools that are run by religious 
organizations will have to be closed. A new type of 
culture will have to be substituted gradually for the 
classical tradition so that a technocracy will replace 
the aristocracy. A new kind of ethies is to guide 
human behavior so that the citizen of tomorrow will 
follow neither Holy Writ nor his own best judgment, 
but only the directives of the Party. 


LITERATURE ON TELEVISION 


JOSEPH REMENYI, 


Western Reserve University 


WHEN it was requested that I teach a phase of com- 
parative literature on television, the idea appealed to 
me, although I must admit that I was somewhat hesi- 
tant about the project. I tried to judge the matter 
with a coldly objective eye; I was wondering whether 
television would allow me to impart to students and 
nonstudents information ahont literature in a manner 
in which my sense of pedagogical and literary in- 
tegrity would not suffer in consequence of this com- 
mercially and histrionically used modern invention. 
Would I not feel like a strayed wanderer of the 
ereative spirit in front of the camera, without the 
of the classroom and the 

Will it be possible to pro- 
duce interest in the literary subject matter and sustain 
it not for extraneous reasons, but because of its edu- 
cational merit? 


aceustomed atmosphere 


presence of my students? 


Since the initial lecture before the camera I have 
learned that to teach literature on television is a 
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responsible and rewarding task; I have also learned 
that honesty in presentation is the best “showman- 
ship” on television and that this unprecedented and 
unconventional method of education—new especially 
with reference to the fact that the telecourse students 
take examinations and receive credit 
appropriate degree granted by the university—has 
valid possibilities of heretofore undiscovered dimen- 
sions. In this article I would like to diseuss briefly 
my experiences in this pioneering work. 


toward an 


As Montaigne pointed out, “Saying is one thing, 
doing another.” Even though one is guided by con- 
structive motives, he may well ask how sound is this 
new pedagogical experiment? Of course, at present 
it is not easy to reach unchallengeable conclusions. 
Lecturing twice a week from 9:00 to 9:30 a.m. to 
eredit and noncredit students and the publie without 
being face to face with them (although visualizing 
them and recognizing their attendance) is an experi- 
ence I never had before. It taught me lessons which 
are in some respect unlike the lessons one gets in a 
elassroom. I recalled Mareus Aurelius’ maxim often 
quoted by one of my professors in Europe: “Look to 
the essence of a thing, whether it be a point of doe- 
I asked 
myself, how am I going “to look to the essence of a 
thing” when in this instance I am not sure that I 
grasped the meaning of the “essence”? 

I am not endeavoring to imply that I have acquired 
all the “technical knowledge” for a television presen- 
tation. Nevertheless, by now I know from experience 
that the uneasiness that is aroused in one in con- 
nection with the educational aspects of television can 
be avoided by taking into consideration the following 


trine, of practice, or of interpretation.”? 


views, standards, and facts: 

1. There is no “trick” to the teaching method. The 
instructor must be true to himself and to the quality 
His intellectual and ethical sin- 
eerity makes him convincing even to those who as a 
rule care very little or maybe not at all for literature. 

2. It is of paramount importance that one speak 


of his intelligence. 


in sentences rather than in paragraphs as time is 
limited, indeed “every second counts.” 

3. It follows from this that condensation is abso- 
lutely necessary in the verbal organization of one’s 
material. A compressed offering of facts and ideas 
takes precedence over all other problems of the in- 
structor. Information must be accompanied by ex- 
amples, but it is of erucial importance to use them 
in the nature of 


sparsely and pointedly. It lies 


teaching that certain statements must be repeated. 


1 As given in Bartlett, John. Familiar Quotations, p. 
941 (Little, Brown and Co., Boston, 1929 In George 
Long’s translation, The Meditations of Emperor Marcus 
Aurelius Antoninus (A. L. Bond & Co., New York, n. d., 
p. 230), the version is ‘‘ Attend to the matter before you, 
whether it is an opinion, or an act, or a word.’’ 
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On television a reference to the wise observation of a 
critic may sound like a bon mot, ‘but it cannot be re- 
peated or elaborated because of restricted time. 
There is no opportunity for digressions, and the 
breach between ignorance and learning must be con- 
quered with precise and lucid expression. 

4. As the instructor does not see his students and 
the televiewers but is seen and heard by them, the 


humane traits—his spontaneity, his frankness, his dic- 


tion and intonation—must, as it were, produce the 
I cannot place 
This helps 


illusion of his physical presence. 
sufficient value on such human attributes. 
in a classroom, but it seems even more effective on 
television. 

5. It is fallacious to assume that the “popular” 
character of television as a recreational vehicle invites 
compromise with one’s integrity and leads to the pro- 
fanation of “higher learning.” It seems to me that 
to draw an audience for educational reasons and with 
educational intentions, it is imperative to adhere to 
intellectual honesty, independently of the cireum- 
stances under which one wishes to approach the stu- 
dents and the public at large. Stimulation is not a 
rhetorical artifice, but a cogent pedagogical postulate. 
The instructor is not an actor wearing the mask of 
erudition; he is concerned primarily with teaching. 

6. The preparatory work for each lecture requires 
considerable time and effort. One must learn what 
to omit, without neglecting the material needed for 
substantial information. Although I am certain that 
no apology is necessary for the humanistic values of 
literary education (to me they seem self-evident in 
their intrinsie richness) I must say that, in order to 
inspire confidence in such values, it is desirable to 
indicate the functional aspects of great, or at least 
aesthetically, psychologically, and sociologically sig- 
nificant, literary products. prepara- 
tion for a lecture takes time; it also teaches one to 


Conscientious 


recognize the pragmatic (historical, political, social, 
religious, economic) connotations of literary educa- 
tion and the means by which to elucidate them in a 
half-hour talk. I suppose the time will come when 
a professor of literature will be permitted to teach 
an hour or more on television, but, even if such a mira- 
cle should ever happen, the preliminaries of a basi- 
cally condensed presentation will scarcely be less of 
an effort. 

7. I wish also to say something about the “tangible” 
It should be emphasized that 
In my 


features of the course. 
credit students have to do real class work. 
syllabus five pages deal with assignments, readings, 
and bibliography. Students have to submit two long 
term papers and three short ones on books chosen by 
themselves from the list in the syllabus. As there 
is no textbook, they are expected to follow the lee- 
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tures closely, and during the term their notes, based 
on the lectures, have to be mailed to the home study 
division of the School of General Studies on three suc- 
cessive These 
evaluate the attention and receptive intelligence of 
the 


will be held in a classroom, the notes with comments 


occasions. notes will enable me to 


students. Before the final examination, which 


will be returned to them. I have been told by the 
Cleveland Publie Library (wholeheartedly collaborat- 
ing in this venture) and by the various libraries of 
Western Reserve University that, since the telecourse 
in comparative literature started and the assignments 
were given, the novels, plays, poems, essays, critical 
dissertations to be reported upon are taken out in 
such quantity as perhaps never before in connection 
A great many 
noncredit students borrow books from the libraries 
on the basis of the lectures, in which, by the very 
nature of presentation, I list the major works of a 
writer. 


with a course on European literature. 


8. Only after having read the notes and term 
papers of the students and after the final examina- 
tion will it be possible to observe the actual results 
of this new medium of literary education and whether 
they are in accordance with accepted academic norms. 
As teaching on television involves compression and 


_reports . 
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necessitates concentrated attention from the students 
and as there is no immediate exchange of questions 
and answers as in a classroom (although students 
send in their inquiries and they are answered over the 
for the time being there cannot be an uncon- 
ditional estimate regarding this aspect of the course. 
3ut all indications point to the fact that students are 
taking the course with all seriousness, 

In conclusion, it should be said that the experience 
A part of my work is not completely 
formulated in my mind. Each time, however, that 
I “see” my unseen students and audiences I am more 
at ease and more aware that perhaps I am “looking 
to the essence of a thing, whether it be a point of 
doctrine, of practice, or of interpretation.” I con- 
ceive my task in the light of the intellectual responsi- 
bilities of a democratic society, and, while I am con- 
scious of its complexities, I am also conscious of the 


air), 


is exciting. 


strength that one’s faith in man’s cultural potentiali- 
Civilized human beings are fighting a 
losing fight against monstrous forces in many parts 
of the world; at least in America—and I am an 
American by choice—one should not ignore the con 
I hope the experience and ex 
periment of teaching literature on television serves 
this principle. 


ties offers. 


cept of man’s dignity. 





PRACTICES AND OPINIONS ON MASTERS’ 
NONRESEARCH DEGREES 


Sister M. Praxepes, C.P.P.S. 
Bishop DuBourg High School, Lemay 23, Mo. 


In October of 1949 Higher Education, published 
by the Office of Education, FSA, indicated that 130 
of the American universities awarded 156,064 hache- 
lor’s degrees in 1947-1948, and 200,100 in 1948-1949. 
A rather proportionate rise from 42,417 to 50,827 in 
the figure for the master’s degree was also shown, the 
number for the M.A. in Education alone being 13,828. 

In the early postwar days colleges and universities 
enjoyed these large enrollments in virtue of the GI 
Bill which caused many veterans to seck a higher de- 
gree. More recently, with the decline in the number 
of veteran students, institutions of higher education, 
in the endeavor to maintain their enrollments, have 
arreed to give high-school graduates of the lower- 
class ranks an opportunity to pursue a somewhat 
general education on a college level. And, while there 
is much ado about watered-down courses and inflation 
of educational curricula, the problem of meeting an 
increased diversity of student needs remains. 


Types 


of degrees offered, terminologies used to 


designate them, as well as background and formal 
requirements, have always varied markedly among 
Prior to September, 1950, twenty-four 
universities included about thirty new degrees in their 
offerings.} 


universities. 


Among the many degrees currently available, the 
nonresearch master’s degree is one that is being sought 
by not a few candidates. During the past year ques- 
tions concerning current practices and opinions in 
regard to the nonresearch type of degree at master’s 
level led to the study here summarized. 

The nature of the problem seemed at first to be 
such as to warrant a questionnaire. 
liberation, however, it was thought that a letter would 
A communication was therefore 
directed to the deans of 69 graduate schools. Univer- 
sities with enrollments of from 10,000 to 40,000 were 
included in the study. 
given to the geographical distribution of the univer- 
sities, it is interesting to note that they are representa- 
tive of nearly every section of the country and should, 
fairly well trend. 
Sixty-eight of the universities responded, either by 


After some de- 


bring better results. 


Though little attention was 


therefore, depict the national 


1A Report, ‘‘New Degrees and Certificates,’’ Scroorn 
AND Society, LXXII (September 16, 1950), 184-187. 
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letter or by bulletin or by both, to the request for in- 
formation. Of these, 39 volunteered a_ definite 
opinion concerning the nonresearch type of degree. 
The data summarized below were drawn from these 
sources. 

Prerequisites for admission to master-degree candi- 
dacy are generally clearly stated in university bul- 
letins. Several graduate schools rather definitely 
outline their curricula, but, in general, courses are 
merely 


designated as graduate or undergraduate 


courses. Specific requirements are in nearly all cases 
stated for the graduate-level courses, with maximum 
acceptance and grade requirements for undergraduate 
courses indicated. 
sistent practice in regard to requirements concerning 
admission to 


There is, however, rather con- 


candidacy, residence, knowledge of 
foreign languages, theses, and examination. 

Graduate schools almost universally require that 
the student seeking admission hold a bachelor’s de- 
gree from some recognized university. Other require- 
ments for admission to the graduate school vary. Of 
the 68 universities included in this study, 20 require 
the applicant to take the Graduate Record Examina- 
tion. Three universities state that the student is 
urged to take it, four have made the examination op- 
tional with the department, and one mentioned that 
it would be introduced. Others do not mention the 
Graduate Record Examination. 

Two of the universities included in this study re- 
quire applicants for admission to the graduate level 
of studies in education to take the National Teachers’ 
Examination, and two specify a requirement for cer- 
tain competencies, especially in the department of 
education. Among these we find the requirement for 
one year of teaching experience and competency in 
the area of: a. socio-economic foundations of educa- 
tion; b. basie biological science and child growth and 
development; ¢. the history and philosophy of educa- 
tion. These competencies are at times determined 
However, in some 
instances the qualifying examination is also optional 
with the department. 


by the qualifying examination. 


Twenty-six universities spe- 
cifically state that no entrance examination is required. 

Tt is interesting to note the wide range in term- 
inology concerning the types of and plans for the 
nonresearch type of degrees. 

Not a few of the universities offer the M.A. or A.M. 
on a nonresearch basis. Usually this degree is desig- 
nated as being earned in a specific field such as, M.A. 
in Agriculture, M.A. in Edueation, M.A. for Teachers 
or in Teaching, M.A. in Home Economies, and others. 
The M.S. is more frequently designated without any 
qualification, although there are offerings in specific 
fields here as well as for the M.A. The M.S. in 
Engineering and in Business Administration is not 


uncommon. Among the other offerings the M.Agr., 
M.B.H., M.M., the M.Ed., and E.M. are of most 
frequent occurrence, some 30 or more of the 68 uni- 
versities using this terminology. 

Plans for the nonresearch type of degree are vari- 
ously designated as follows: 


Plans 1 and 2 

Plans A and B 

No Thesis Plan 

Thesis and No-Thesis Option 
Thesis Option and Comprehensive Examination Option 
Thesis or Paper Option 
Thesis or Project Option 
Field Project Option 
Two-year Degree 

Internship Type 

School Specialist Type 


Residence is usually defined as attendance at a 
university while following a full scholastic program. 
The usual minimum residence requirement is one aca- 
demic year, or 36 weeks; however, in some cases it is 
For students who conduct 
the summer, 


extended to two years. 
studies partially or exclusively during 
residence requirement is from three to six summers. 

In the universities studied, residence requirements 
are indicated as shown below: 


Two years 

Forty-eight weeks 

Forty-five weeks 

One academic year or two semesters 

Two full terms 

Two semesters and one summer or six summers 

Two and one-half semesters 

Thirty weeks 

Twenty-six semester hours 

Twenty-four semester hours, and eight semesters for eve- 
ning class. 


Total requirements in credit hours vary from 53 
quarter hours to 60 quarter hours and from 24 hours 
to 40 hours. 

When foreign-language requirements are indicated, 
While all 
universities specifically require a command of the 
English language, two require examination in this 
field. 


are sometimes determined by nationality. 


French and German are given preference. 


Language requirements for foreign students 
Thirty of 
the universities considered here specify no language 
requirement; 10 designate the language examination 
as optional with the department; and 12 require a 
reading knowledge of either French or German. 
Final comprehensive-examination requirements also 
Twenty of the included universities re- 


vary largely. 
quire a comprehensive examination of all candidates 
for the master’s degree, but do not specify whether 
the examination is to be oral or written; 11 univer- 
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sities require an oral examination; while nine desig- 
nate that the examination be either written or oral or 
both. In three of the universities the type of com- 
prehensive examination is optional with the depart- 
ment, and two state that the nature of the examina- 
tion is determined by the Board of Graduate Studies. 
Sixteen universities do not mention the comprehen- 
sive examination, 

Six universities voice strong opposition to any 
move in the direction of the nonresearch degree. To 
them it is a cheapened form of master’s degree repre- 
senting only a fifth year of residence and lending 
itself to the accumulation of credit rather than to 
training in the student’s field. 
eral universities show the faculties to feel strongly 
that the preparation of the master’s thesis is an in- 
valuable experience for the graduate student. In 13 
universities no master’s degree is conferred without 
a dissertation, except in the School of Education. 


Comments from sev- 


Two universities and one technical school of those 
that responded state specifically that the nonresearch 
dezree is conferred in some departments only because 
of the large number of graduates. Research facilities 
in these graduate schools are inadequate for the large 
group, and faculty advisers would be too hard-pressed 
were they to direct theses for all students. But for 
these conditions, the faculty would demand all re- 
search theses. 

The thesis for the 
quently contribute to knowledge or involve original 


master’s degree does not fre- 


research; nevertheless, it is still recognized as valu- 
able and in many cases is required exclusively because 
of the training it provides. 

Though this is true and some graduate schools re- 
quire a research thesis, a summary of opinions re- 
ceived reveals a rather definite tendency to accept the 
nonresearch type of degree as one which fills a eur- 
rent need. 

In one university a thesis which merely shows the 
ability to do research is acceptable in some depart- 
ments, and this university deems it a mistake to de- 
mand that all master’s theses make a definite contri- 
bution to knowledge as is required for the doctoral 
dissertation. 

Twenty-four of the universities offer two plans in 
all departments, a thesis option and a_nonthesis 
option; five that the 
optional with the major department; and four offer 


universities state thesis is 
the nonresearch degree in some departments only. 
Twelve graduate schools sanction substitutions for 
the research degree. In these universities the thesis 
may be substituted by either one or several of the fol- 
lowing :— the essay, extra residence, internship, labora- 


tory courses, papers, optional projects, seminars, and 
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training in research. Of these the extra-residence re- 
quirement occurs most frequently. 

In three universities the nonresearch degree is 
granted only to students who seek the Master of Edu- 
cation degree (M.Ed.) in the department of educa- 
tion. One of these universities grants the nonresearch 
degrees to some of the other departments upon peti- 
tion. 

The Board of Graduate Studies of one of the uni- 
versities under consideration has been petitioned to 
grant the nonresearch type of degree but has not as 
yet granted the petition. 

Six universities definitely state they require no 
thesis for the degree at the master’s level. 

In general, the school or department of education 
grants the nonresearch type of degree, largely in the 
form of the Master of Education degree. However, 
the practice varies for such degrees also as Master of 
Home Economies, Master of Arts in Home Economies, 
Master of Business Administration, and others. 

It is evident that an increasingly large number of 
universities confer the nonresearch degree. Univer- 
sity faculties in many instances agree that the non- 
research degree is not merely a cheapened degree, and 
in such cases a useful program strong enough to lead 
to a degree is set up. 

The opinion prevails that research work is not an 
inevitable requirement when the objectives of students 
seeking the M.Ed. are considered. For some students 
a thesis is not at all a necessary part of their profes- 
sional training and the nonresearch character of the 
M.Ed. in no way implies that this degree is inferior 
to or less respectable than the traditional degree. 

The thesis for the M.A. and M.S. has been called 
by some a finger exercise in research, and there is 
a general willingness to consider a nonresearch degree 
on the same basis as a research degree. The former 
seems to be of greater benefit than overdirected re- 
search, 

Broader training is considered to be more valuable 
than is research, provided that the student shows 
ability to do research and is made to be aware of the 
need to keep abreast of literature in the field. The 
requirements for the nonresearch degree are meant to 
test interest and intellectual ability for a different 
purpose, not on a different level, and there is a grow- 
ing tendency to omit the thesis requirement when de- 
sired ends are obtained through essays or projects in 
individual courses. Practical experience, field work, 
and laboratory work are becoming increasingly en- 
couraged, and the nonresearch plan is generally ac- 
cepted as having a definite place in the program for 
the master’s degree. 
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VISUAL COMMUNICATION IN THE 
CLASSROOM! 


J. J. JEHRING 


Cornell University 


ADMITTING the value of visual materials in teaching, 
there still exists the possibility that they may be mis- 
used in the classroom and, therefore, will have an un- 
desirable effect. 
rect use of visual materials, on the other hand, are 
an those which could be expected to re- 
Both visual and 
written m:.cerials are important in the instruction 
of students. Aristotle states in his Ethics, “For one 
is forced to explain what is invisible by means of 
visible illustration.” 

There is little possibility that visual materials will 
entirely replace reading as a means of communicating 
However, there is a good possibility that we 
may be approaching an age in which man will rely 
to a greater extent than ever before on organized 
visual presentations for a larger share of the com- 
munication which he receives and upon which he acts. 


The dangers arising out of the cor- 


no greater 


sult frou. proper use of books. 


ideas. 


Visual materials can present concrete as well as 
abstract ideas. Through the years graphie art has 
served to transmit for man a large share of his cul- 
tural values and it undoubtedly will be called upon in 
future generations to carry an even more important 
responsibility in this regard. This fact in no way 
detracts from the great part the written word has 
contributed to the transmission of ideas, but some- 
times it is easy to forget and minimize the importance 
of visual materials out of proper proportions. 

It is true that in man’s education it is necessary 
The method by 
which this can best be brought about is through the 


he be given reading competency. 


proper and wide use of visual materials, especially in 
the primary and secondary schools. It is erroneous 
to believe that reading competency comes solely from 
the amount of reading which a pupil or student may 
perform. In most eases correct reading is ultimately 
based upon the understanding of -sensory images 
Without a 
built upon such sensory background, intelligent read- 


properly formed. basie understanding 
ing would be impossible. 

The question is raised, does the effectiveness of the 
pictured presentation rest upon the fact that its eom- 
prehension involves little or no mental effort? It 
may be that in simpler presentations this is true, but 

1An attempt to answer the questions raised by N. 
Conger in his short paper, ‘‘Is There Danger in the Use 
of — Aids?,’’ ScHooL anv Society, July 21, 1951, 
p. 38. 


visual materials can be prepared to be extremely com- 
plex and to call for a great amount of mental effort 
to achieve full understanding, just as simple reading 
ean call for little and complex reading can call for 
great effort. The effective use of a pictured presenta- 
tion in the classroom is closely correlated with the 
background of the student as well as with the amount 
of effort he brings to bear upon achieving an under- 

Visual materials, if employed to educate, 
used by the teacher and nét just viewed 
passively by the student. Their proper use in the 
classroom is diffieult work for the student and the 
teacher, if learning is to take place. To allow the 
student merely to observe visual material is misusing 


standing. 
must be 


the media and is to be condemned as much as thought- 
less reading. Since most people are not naturally 
capable of accurate observation and simultaneous 
thought, the students must be trained in this skill by 
the teacher. 

Visual materials as well as words can stimulate the 
The great works of art have inspired 
men in a similar way to great books. Modern man 
must be taught to appreciate the visual as well as 
the verbal, for the chances are he will be relying upon 
more complex visuals to an ever increasing degree. 

Most of the questions raised by Mr. Conger con- 
cerned the incorrect use of visual materials in teach- 
ing. It is trne that their misuse in the classroom may 
have dire effects upon our future generations, for, if 
we do not use them properly, we shall be turning out 
illiterate, unedueated masses of people, not only in 
How- 


imagination. 


the verhal sense but also in the visual sense. 
ever, the solntion to the problems of reading com- 


petency and thinking does not consist in eliminating 


visual materials from the classroom or even diminish- 
ing their use, but rather it exists in demonstrating to 
edueators what needs to be done about them and how 
this ean be most effectively accomplished. 

Visual materials should be used in the classroom to 
give the student a proper backcround for reading. 
They shonld he used to broaden his experiential hack- 
ground and they should be nsed to teach him to learn 
by seeing, which is a special skill that will stand him 
in good stead in his visnal work-a-day world 

It cannot be denied that the extended use of visual 


The 


truth concerning their effectiveness in teaching which 


materials in education is necessary in our times. 


was known to Socrates, Aristotle, and Comenius, still 
holds in 


to produce and use visual materials more intelligently 


our generation. We mnst, however, learn 


in order to attain those objectives which society de- 
termines to be important. 
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SCHOLARSHIP AND HUMANITIES.IN 
THE HIGH SCHOOLS 

Tue John Hay Whitney Foundation and its Com- 
mittee on Humanities, of which Harry J. Carman, 
dean emeritus, Columbia College, is chairman, are to 
be congratulated on their plan for providing graduate 
fellowships for high-school teachers of the humanities. 
Opportunities for internships and fellowships for re- 
fresher study or research have been available for 
But 
little has been done for high-school teachers or, more 


college teachers and are increasing in number. 


important still, not merely for the improvement but 
for the preservation of the humanities in the high 
schools. Colleges, universities, learned societies, and 
associations of specialists in the humanities have 
manifested little concern for standards and quality 
It would not be 
the fault of high schools, if in years to come liberal- 


in the work of the high schools. 


arts colleges had to return to programs of elementary 
courses in the respective humanities and if in the long 
run the learned societies themselves would not suffer. 

It has been obvious for some time that the pre- 
mature trend of enrolments in favor of the sciences 
was becoming stronger each year to the ultimate detri- 
ment of the their 
neglected the humanities. But little has been done to 
stem the tide. One of the first notable efforts was 
the statement drafted at Aspen (Colo.) by a com- 
mittee and published in ScHoou anp Socrery, January 
12. The John Hay Fellowships, established by the 
John Hay Whitney Foundation, will be a more con- 
The fellow- 
ships will enable competent teachers to broaden their 


sciences themselves, if students 


erete contribution in the same direction. 


mastery of the area in the humanities that they teach 
and to exercise a wholesome influence on their col- 
leagues. The number of fellowships may be small, 
but the important point is that a start is being made 
to deal with a situation that has long ealled for at- 
tention—some plan to restore the ideal of scholarship 
in the high schools and to prevent the gradual deterior- 
ation of the status of the humanities in American edu- 
cation. The plan should be watched. There ean be 
no doubt but that further expansion of the plan will 


be justified.—I. L. K. 


THE JOHN HAY WHITNEY FOUNDATION'S 
HUMANITIES PROGRAM 

Tue John Hay Whitney Foundation has announced 
a three-year program for graduate study by teachers 
in publie high schools and for enabling retired pro- 
The 
cost of the program, which will go into effect in Sep- 
tember, is expected to be $600,000. 


fessors to teach in small independent colleges. 


The program for high-school teachers provides for 
selections to be made from public-school systems in 
the following “pilot” states: New York and New 
Jersey; Georgia, Kentucky, and Tennessee; Colorado, 
Kansas, and Nebraska; and Oregon and Washington. 
Teachers will be chosen from the fields of language 
and literature (including English), social studies and 
history, and the arts (including music). Candidates 
must be teachers in a public school in one of the ten 
pilot states; must be between the ages of 30 and 45; 
must hold a bachelor’s degree from recognized colleges 
and universities; must be nominated by the super- 
intendent or other designated official, and must have 
had at least five years of secondary-school teaching 
experience. Fellows will enroll in a special seminar 
and some courses of their own choosing at Columbia 
and Yale universities which have been selected as 
centers for the first year. They will receive a stipend 
equal to their salaries, but in no case less than $3,000, 
and transportation and _ removal. 
Tuition fees will be paid to the university attended. 
Aecording to Harry J. Carman, dean emeritus, Colum- 
bia College, and chairman of the foundation’s hu- 
manities division: 


allotments for 


This program is designed as a partnership with the 
The people in whom we invest should 
be able, upon their return to their respective schools, to 


secondary schools. 


stimulate their fellow teachers as well as their students. 


The second part of the program is planned to 
utilize the services of retiring college professors who 
are recognized as good teachers and authorities in such 
fields as the arts, history, language and literature, 
philosophy, and religion. The professors selected will 
visit and teach in a small independent college and will 
receive salary stipends from the foundation. 

Further information and application blanks for the 
teachers’ fellowships may be obtained from Elbert K. 
Fretwell, Jr., secretary, Administrative Committee, 
The John Hay Fellowships, ¢/o American Council of 
Learned Societies, 1219 Sixteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D.C. Applications must reach the secretary 
not later than April 1, 1952. 


NEW FELLOWSHIPS CREATED 

THE establishment of four Overbrook Fellowships 
in International Relations at Yale University Grad- 
uate School has been announced by Arnold Wolfers, 
Sterling Professor of International Relations. The 
fellowships are a gift of Frank Altschul and his 
family through the Overbrook Foundation. The fel- 
lowships ranging from $1,000 to $1,800 will be of- 
fered on a competitive basis to students preparing 
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for an M.A. or Ph.D. degree in international relations. 
The new program in the fields of international polities, 
international law and organization, economies of inter- 
national affairs, comparative government and regional 
politics, and diplomatic history and foreign policies 
has been handicapped by lack of fellowship funds, 
particularly for first-year students. The fellowships 
will be awarded annually on the basis of scholastic 
merit and will provide for one year’s study, although 
an award may be made for two years to an excep- 
tional student. Applications must be filed before 
February 15 with the dean, Graduate School, Yale 
University. 

The first fellowships created by contributions to the 
newly established alumni fellowship fund for Teachers 
College, Columbia University, will be awarded for the 
1952-53 academic year. The fellowships valued at 
$2,000 each, are open to qualified students at the 
graduate level without restrictions as to major fields 
or geographical distribution. Further information 
and application forms may be obtained from the 
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college. Applications must be postmarked not later 
than midnight, March 1. 


THE U. S. MILITARY ACADEMY 
SESQUICENTENNIAL 

Founpbep by Act of Congress on March 16, 1802, 
the United States Military Academy is now cele- 
brating its Sesquicentennial Year. The anniversary 
program includes a number of publications and publie 
events which will be climaxed in May and June by a 
Jubilee Convocation and the traditional June Week 
events of Alumni Day and Graduation Day. Among 
the planned publications will be a full-length history 
of the institution covering its entire 150 years. The 
over-all emphasis of this history will be on peda- 
gogical method, curriculum changes, textbooks, plant 
expansion, cadet life, the role of the academy in the 
history of American education, and a comparison of 
the Military Academy with European military schools 
at different periods. The Sesquicentennial History is 
being prepared by Sidney Forman, archivist and his- 
torian in the U.S.M.A. Library. 





Report on number of new members accepted during 
week ending January 28: 7. 


Appointments, Elections, 
Resignations, Retirements 

The Reverend O. Norman Shands, former pastor of 
the First Baptist Church, Spartanburg (S. Car.), as- 
sumed new duties, January 1, as president, Limestone 
College (Gaffney, S. Car.), succeeding Robert Colley 
Granberry, whose proposed retirement in June, 1951, 
was reported in Scuoot anp Society, October 21, 
1950. 


Pauline Park Wilson Knapp assumed new duties, 
February 1, as director, the Merrill-Palmer School 
(Detroit 2). 


John W. Ashton and Wendell W. Wright have been 
named vice-presidents of Indiana University. Dr. 
Ashton was formerly dean, College of Arts and Sci- 
ences; Dr. Wright has added his new duties to those 
as dean, School of Education. 


Paul M. Douglas, formerly head of the special- 
service section of the General Foods Corporation in 
New York, has assumed new duties as assistant to the 
president of Oberlin (Ohio) College. 


Willard C. Olson, professor of education, Uni- 
versity of Michigan, will assume new duties, February 
11, as dean, School of Education, succeeding James B. 
Edmonson, whose retirement was reported in ScHoon 
AND Society, January 12. Other appointments, effec- 


tive in September, include: professor, James D. Scott 
(advertising), and associate professors, James Ferrell 
(Russian, chairman of the department) and Karl K. 
Zeisler (journalism). Stanley E. Seashore, study di- 
rector, Survey Research Center, has assumed new 
duties as assistant director, Institute of Social Re- 
search. The following professors have been given 
emeritus status: Paul A. Leidy (law), Arthur E. 
Wood (sociology), George R. LaRue and Paul S. 


Welch, (zoology), and Norman L. Willey (German). 


J. Wendell Yeo, director of guidance studies, Boston 
University, assumed new duties, January 14, as dean, 
School of Education, sueceeding Donald D. Durrell, 
whose appointment was reported in ScHOOL AND 
Society, June 6, 1942, and who has retired. 


Eric N. Rackham, assistant dean, College of Arts 
and Sciences, University of Colorado, will assume new 
duties, March 24, as dean, College of Liberal Arts, 
Kent (Ohio) State University, succeeding John Reed 
Spicer, whose resignation to accept a post in govern- 
ment service was reported in ScHoo. anv Society, 
September 15, 1951. Chester E. Satterfield, head of 
the department of English, whose appointment as 
acting dean was also reported in these columns, Sep- 
tember 15, will continue in this capacity until Dr. 
Rackham arrives on the campus. 

Harold L. Hazen, head of the department of elec- 
trical engineering, Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 
nology, has been named dean, Graduate School, to 
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succeed John W. M. Bunker, whose appointment was 
reported in Scuoou anp Society, Mareh 30, 1940, 
and who will retire at the close of the academic year. 
Ernest H. Huntress, professor of chemistry and 
deputy dean, Graduate School, has been appointed 
director of the summer session to succeed Frederick 
G. Fassett, Jr., whose appointment was reported in 
these columns, January 12. 

Alan B. Hanson, formerly instructor in drama, 
Fordham University, has assumed new duties as pro- 
duction director in the theatre of Saint Louis Uni- 
versity, succeeding Robert A. McCormick, whose ap- 
pointment was reported in Scnoo. aNp SOcIETY, 
November 13, 1948, and who resigned recently to 
continue graduate study in the University of Denver 
(Colo.). 

Spencer A. Larsen, professor of business administra- 
tion, Wayne University (Detroit 1), has been ap- 
pointed director of the new Materials Management 
Research and Training Center that is being established 
in the University under the grant of $25,000, cover- 
ing a five-year period, that has been made by the 
Evans Products Company of Plymouth (Mich.). Ae- 
cording to Robert B. Evans, vice-president of the coin- 
pany, the firm’s initial contribution of $5,000 for the 
first year, will be quickly followed by amounts from 
a number of other concerns interested in the project 
which is expected to require financing of $75,000 a 
year. 

Harold E. Hammond, formerly instructor in history, 
Bergen Junior College (Teaneck, N. J.), has been 
appointed director of the Brookville (N. Y.) Division 
of the Long Island University. 

Correction: In the leading Event, “Investigating 
Subversive Textbooks,” Scroon anv Society, January 
26, there was a typographical error in the closing 
phrase which should have read: Solvuntur tabulae 
risu. 


Recent Deaths 

Charles Elbert Cosand, former head of the depart- 
ment of English, Earlham College (Richmond, Ind.), 
died, January 19, at the age of eighty-one years. 
Professor Cosand had served as principal (1896-99), 
Lowell Academy (Kans.); principal (1899-1902), 
Lineoln School (Tll.); principal (1902-06), Central 
Academy (Ind.); professor of English (1906-15), 
Friends University (Wichita, Kans.); teacher (1916- 
17), Arsenal Technical High School (Indianapolis) ; 
professor (1917-18), William Penn College (Oska- 
loosa, Towa); and professor and head of the depart- 
ment of English (1919-43), Earlham College. 


Carl M. Roeder, former teacher of piano, Juillard 
School of Musie (New York 27), died, January 24, 


at the age of eighty-one years. Mr. Roeder had 
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served as head of the department of music, Barring- 
ton Girl’s School (Great Barrington, Mass.), and head 
of the department of piano, Holy Name Academy 
(Albany, N. Y.), before going to the Juillard School 
of Music in 1926. He was retired in 1940. 


The Reverend Robert H. Johnson, S.J., assistant pro- 
fessor of religion, Fordham University, died, January 
25, at the age of seventy-six years. Father Johnson, 
who had held teaching posts in Boston College, College 
of the Holy Cross (Worcester, Mass.), and George- 
town University (Washington, D. C.), had served as 
prefect (1910-12), Francis Xavier College (New York 
City); dean of Fordham College, principal, Fordham 
Preparatory School, and vice-president (1912-19), 
and assistant professor of religion (since 1939), Ford- 
ham University; rector (1919-24), Canisius High 
School (Buffalo); dean (1925-26), Loyola College 
(Baltimore); and member (1927-39) of St. Isaae 
Joques House, Monroe (N. Y.). 


Jonathan A. C. Hildner, who had taught German in 
the University of Michigan for forty-five years, died, 
January 25, at the age of eighty-three years. 


The Reverend Raymond Collyer Knox, chaplain 
emeritus, Columbia University, died, January 26, at 
the age of seventy-five years. Dr. Knox, who was 
appointed in 1908 as the first resident chaplain, served 
the university until his retirement in 1942. 


James Insley Osborne, Yandes Professor of English 
Language and Literature, Wabash College (Craw- 
fordsville, Ind.), died, January 27, at the age of sixty- 
four years. Dr. Osborne had served the college since 
1930. 


Coming Events 

The 12th annual Luncheon Forum of the Tuition 
Plan, Ine., will be held at Sherry’s in New York, 
February 13. James H. Chase, Jr., president, Bard 
College (Annandale-on-Hudson, N. Y.), and John W. 
Nason, president, Swarthmore (Pa.) College, will dis- 
euss “What Are for When We're for Education’? 
and the annual award for outstanding service to edu- 
cation will be presented. 


Milton S. Eisenhower, president, the Pennsylvania 
State College, is serving for the second year as chair- 
man of the Schools and Colleges Committee that is 
making preparation for the annual observance of 
Brotherhood Week, February 17-24. Inquiries or re- 
quests for materials may be addressed to Dr. Eisen- 
hower, National Conference of Christians and Jews, 
Ine., 381 Fourth Avenue, New York 16. 

A Regional Conference of Elementary School Princi- 
pals will be held in Saint Louis, February 21-23, in- 
cluding representatives from Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Kansas, Missouri, and Nebraska. 
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ALDRICH, JULIAN C. (Editor). ‘Social Studies for 
Young Adolescents: Programs for Grades Seven, Eight, 
and Nine.’’ Curriculum Series No. 6. Pp. vii +87. 
National Council for the Social Studies, NEA, 1201 
16th Street, NW, Washington 6, D. C. 1951. $1.50. 

es 

BEACH, FRED F., AND CLAYTON D. HUTCHINS. 
‘‘The Financing of State Departments of Education: 
With 48 Statements on Financial Practices Prepared 
by the Departments.’’ Office of Education, FSA, Mise. 
No. 15. Pp. vii+83. Government Printing Office, 
Washington 25, D.C. 1951. 45 cents. 

COHEN, I. BERNARD, AND FLETCHER G. WATSON 
(Editors). General Education in Science. Pp. xviii + 
217. Harvard University Press, Cambridge 38, Mass. 
1952. 

This book presents some general-education goals and teach- 
ing methods that are used in the scientific field today. 
° 


HALL, WALTER PHELPS. World Wars and Revolu- 
tions; The Course of Europe since 1900. Pp. xiii+ 
531+ xviii. Illustrated. Appleton-Century-Crofts, Inc., 
New York 1. .1952. $4.50. 

Two world wars have already blighted the record of this 
20th century, and some think a third one is in the offing 
as the 3d edition of this book oes to press. Some dav, 
perhaps, an historian may describe them all as one war with 
years of uneasy armistice between. 

* 


HARAP, HENRY (Editor). 
in the Area of Curriculum and Instruction.’’ 





‘* Preparation of Teachers 
Mono- 
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graph No. 2. Pp. xi+ 89. University of Texas, Print- 
ing Division, Austin 12. 1951. 
These studies in education were sponsored by the National 
Society of College Teachers of Education. 

7 

KYTE, GEORGE C. The Principal at Work. Pp. x+ 
531. Ginn and Company, Statler Building, Boston 17. 
1952. $4.50. 

A revised edition, useful for courses in principalship and 
in elementary-school administration and supervision. 
e 

LANGDON, GRACE, AND IRVING W. STOUT. These 
Well-Adjusted Children. Pp. x +245. Illustrated. 
The John Day Company, Ine., 210 Madison Avenue, 
New York 19. 1951. $3.75. 

Here is the wisdom of parents, for parents—the combined 
experiences of mothers and fathers whose methods of rear- 
ing their children have worked, 

° 

LINDMAN, ERICK L., et al. ‘‘State Provisions for 
Financing Publie-School Capital Outlay Programs.’’ 
Office of Education, FSA, Bulletin No. 6. Pp. vi+ 170. 
Government Printing Office, Washington 25, D. C. 
1951. 40 cents. 

* 

MEAD, MARGARET, AND FRANCES COOKE Mac 
GREGOR. Growth and Culture: A Photographic Study 
of Balinese Childhood. Pp. xvi+223. Illustrated by 
photographs by Gregory Bateson. G. P. Putnam’s 
Sons, 210 Madison Avenue, New York 16. 1951. $7.50. 
Here we have the general problem of the way in which eul- 
ture patterns human growth, emphasizing some potentiall- 
ties and muting others, discussed on the basis of Balinese 
materials, with additional data from other South Sea cul- 
tures in which Miss Mead has worked 

t 

MUELLER, GUSTAVE. Discourses on Religion. Pp. 
203. Bookman Associates, 42 Broadway, New York 4. 
1952. $5.00. 

This work is somewhat unique in that the author combines 
what are basically “monologues” as spoken by 5 characters, 








by Harold Spears, Assistant Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco, California 
* Presents the most pertinent principles of teaching in a stimulating and non-technical manner. Covers 
both elementary and secondary school work. 
* Discusses thoroughly with the undergraduate his field of work and the part he will play in it, including 
professional relationships with parents, laymen, administrators, pupils, and other teachers. 
* Practical examples of everyday classroom situations are used to illustrate the principles. 


339 pages 5” x 8” Published 1951 


SOCIAL STUDIES FOR CHILDREN IN A DEMOCRACY 


by John U. Michaelis, University of California (Berkeley) 
* Skillfully and interestingly presents the most important research in the field of Social Studies as a part 
of the elementry school curriculum. 
* Gives specific techniques and procedures which can be used to develop cooperation, responsibility, con- 
cern for others, and other important aspects of democratic behavior. 
* Teaching Aids include: Many illustrations charts, tables, and diagrams; wide selection of reference 
sources; sample units of work. 


466 pages Published 1950 


594” x 894" 


Send for Your Copies Today 


PRENTICE-HALL, Inc. 70 Fifth Ave. New York 11, N.Y. 
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within a general “dialogue” framework which runs through 
the book as a whole; in other words, though each speaker 
is allowed to deliver his ideas uninterruptedly at congider- 
able length, each speaker also addresses each of the other 
speakers who either have spoken or will speak. 


PAYNE, JOHN C. (Editor). 
temporary Affairs.’’ Twenty-first Yearbook of the 
Nattonal Council for the Social Studies. 1950. Pp. 
xvii + 233. National Education Association, 1201 16th 
St., NW, Washington 6, D. C. 1951. $2.50, paper- 
bound; $3.00, cloth-bound. 

The yearbook, in its title and throughout its chapters, ex- 
presses a positive approach to the development of intelli- 
gent and effective public opinion. 


‘*The Teaching of Con- 


A Laboratory Manual for Social 
Psychology. Pp. xvi+173. American Book Company, 
55 Fifth Avenue, New York 3. 1951. $3.00. 

This manual Is the outgrowth of a laboratory that accom- 
panied the author's course in social psychology at Trinity 
College for three years. 


RAY, WILBERT S. 
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RECK, FRANKLIN M. The 4-H Story: A History of 
4-H Club Work. Pp. xii+308. Illustrated. The Iowa 
State College Press, Ames. 1951. $3.00. 

Ter years people the country over have been asking how 
the clubs started. This volume endeavors to give the 
answer. 

a 


SANDERS, CHAUNCEY. An Introduction to Research 
in English Literary History. Pp. vi+423. Macmillan 
Company, New York 11. 1952. $5.50. 

This book is intended for use as a textbook in courses in 
bibliography and method and as a guide for students in the 
writing of theses, dissertations, or other scholarly papers, 
With a chapter on “Research in Folklore” by Stith Thomp- 
son. 

oe 


WILLIS, MARGARET, AND MARY J. ALTON (Com- 
pilers). Adult Study Camps. Pp. 85. Illustrated. 
Franklin Press, 416 W. Main Street, Louisville 2, Ky. 
1951. $2.00. 

This gives information about the many educational camps 
for adults which are now flourishing in the United States. 





THE HUGHES TEACHERS AGENCY 
25 E. Jackson Blvd. 
Chicago 4, Ill. 


Efficient, Discriminating, Professional 
Service 


Instructors wishing to explore the possibilities in 
their fields, and administrators searching for good 
instructors are urged to communicate with us. 











RELIABLE and 
SO: b-e ie PERSONAL 
eerie ett SERVICE 
AGENCY 


and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


ANATIONAL SERVICE 


to Colleges and Universities of 
the Nation and their Personnel 


Originated and continued by 
Three Generations of the 


Albert Family. 
MEMBER NA TA 


Blvd., Chicago 4, Illinois 


Vv 
25 E. Jackson 





Retirement Plans Life Insurance 


CTIAA) 


A NEW PLAN 


Wholesale Life Insurance provides 
valuable protection at a remarkably low 
cost without medical examination. Staff 
members of higher educational institu- 
tions can participate on a group basis 
(at least 25 persons). 


You will find that Wholesale Life In- 
surance and our already popular Collec- 
tive Life Insurance provide effective 
supplements to Social Security coverage. 














TEACHERS INSURANCE AND 
ANNUITY ASSOCIATION 
A non-profit, legal reserve life insurance company 


522 Fifth Avenue New York 36, N. Y. 











TEACHERS NEEDED—Elementary—Secondary—College. We have officially listed, hundreds of splendid positions. 
Why not investigate these through us? Our many years 0° 


under the same management—zgives you expert guidance 


GREAT AMERICAN 


Established 1880 


Successor to THE PENN EDUCATIONAL BUREAU 
205 NORTH SEVENTH ST., 
Member National Association of Teachers’ Agencies 


experience in placing teachers—a quarter of a century 
so important in seeking a position. Write immedintely. 


AGENCY 
72nd Year 
ALLENTOWN, PENNA, 











TRUSTEES OF THE SOCIETY FOR THE ADVANCEMENT OF EDUCATION, INC. 


KARL BIGELOW, Professor of Education, Teachers College, Columbia University. WILLARD E. GIVENS, Secretary, National 

Education Association. PAYMOND WALTERS, President, University of Cincinnati HENRY W. HOLMES, Professor of Edu- 

cation and former Dean, Graduate Schoo! of Education, Harvard University. GUY E. SNAVELY, Executive Director, Association of 

American Colleges. ROSCOE L. WEST, President, New Jersey State Teachers College, Trenton. ERNEST O. MELBY, Dean, 
School of Education, New York University. 





